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THE  STORY  OF  TWO  FRIENDS 


"There  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother.” 

For  the  honor  and  glory  of  His  name.  Amen. 

AN  old  eyes  see,  by  gazing  upon  the  fields 
of  reminiscence,  what  young  eyes  saw  so 
long  ago?  They  shall  try.  And  first 
they  shall  see  what  looked  to  them  a  very 
big,  white  church  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  my 
father  preached  his  first  missionary  sermon,  and  I 
listened  with  admiration ;  then  the  little  white  parson¬ 
age,  with  the  bright  red  curtains  at  our  nursery 
windows,  presided  over  by  my  mother,  whose  Hugue¬ 
not  ancestors,  the  Greenleafs,  came  over  and  settled 
in  New  Bedford.  No  changes  in  life  or  length  of 
years  can  make  me  forget  the  bright  eyes,  the  auburn 
hair,  the  brilliant  color  of  her  face,  and  the  wonderful 
voice  which  lulled  us  to  sleep  with  the  sweetest  hymns 
of  those  days.  At  my  birth  she  had  said,  “This,  my 
first  child,  is  consecrated  to  God  to  be  a  missionary.*’ 
And  the  last  words  she  spoke  about  me  to  my  father, 
before  passing  from  this  earth,  when  I  was  eleven 
years  old,  were,  “Remember  that  Caro  is  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary.”  About  this  she  had  prayed  and  talked  with 
me.  How  her  prayers  were  answered  will  be  part  of 
this  story. 
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No  doubt  there  are  many  who  will  read  this  leaflet 
who  have  associated  Harriet  Seymour’s  and  my  name 
for  many  years ;  and  indeed  with  reason,  for  we  were 
always  together,  and  one  was  seldom  mentioned  with¬ 
out  the  other.  Miss  Seymour  was  born  in  1831  and 
I  in  1847.  Her  father  and  my  Grandfather  Bush 


occupied  the  same  double  house  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  later  we  lived  opposite  the  house  in  which 
she  was  born  in  the  same  city. 

After  my  mother’s  death,  when  my  sister  and  I 
were  living  with  my  aunt  in  Flint,  Michigan,  Harriet 
Seymour  used  to  come  to  visit  that  aunt,  and  there 
she  saw  two  little  girls  in  black  playing  about,  intent 
and  enthusiastic,  little  dreaming  that  one  of  them  was 
to  be  associated  with  her  in  Turkey.  Years  passed, 
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and  she  came  back  to  live  with  her  sister  in  Rochester, 
and  there  we  were  in  the  same  church,  she  earnestly 
laboring  to  inspire  the  young  ladies  of  the  church 
with  enthusiasm  for  spiritual  work.  My  father,  being 
district  secretary  of  the  American  Board,  said  to  me 
one  day,  “Do  you  know  two  ladies  here  suitable  to  go 
to  Harpoot  to  be  teachers  in  the  Girls’  School?”  And 
one  whom  I  suggested  was  Harriet  Seymour.  “Cap¬ 
ital,”  said  he;  “invite  her  to  tea  at  our  house  on  a 
certain  evening  when  Secretary  Clark  will  be  with 
us.”  Secretary  Clark  and  the  ladies  came,  and  he 
told  them  very  pointedly  the  story  of  Harpoot,  the 
school  and  its  needs.  Harriet  Seymour  turned  toward 
Dr.  Clark  in  astonishment  and  said,  “You  do  not 
mean  me?”  “Yes,”  he  answered,  “if  God  calls  you 
to  go.”  And  in  three  weeks  she  was  on  her  way.  I 
remember  one  evening  when  we  were  walking  with 
my  father  to  the  train  and  talking  about  Harpoot 
Miss  Seymour  said,  “How  I  wish  Caro  could  go  with 
me.”  To  this  my  father  replied,  “She  is  as  yet  too 
young.”  But  for  three  years  we  corresponded,  and 
every  year  my  desire  grew  more  and  more  intense  to 
go  out  to  be  with  her,  so  that  I  never  offered  a  prayer 
without  begging  the  Lord  to  open  the  door  for  me 
to  be  a  missionary,  in  Harpoot  if  possible.  Finally, 
one  day,  I  wrote  impulsively,  “Can’t  you  and  Miss 
Warfield  put  your  heads  together  and  think  that  you 
need  a  third  teacher  in  the  school?”  That  letter 
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reached  Harpoot  the  day  Miss  Warfield  passed  on  to 
a  higher  service.  The  station  immediately  and  ear¬ 
nestly  asked  me  to  come  and  fill  her  place. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  long  journey  of  three  weeks 
on  horseback  into  the  interior,  in  the  hottest  month 
of  the  year,  or  the  lonely,  homesick  cry  in  a  dirty 
khan.  But  all  my  troubles  were  forgotten  when,  the 
last  night  of  our  stay  on  the  road,  while  seated  on 
the  newly  plastered  floor  of  an  adobe  house,  dili¬ 
gently  studying  my  little  red  Armenian  primer,  I  saw 
Dr.  Wheeler  and  Harriet  Seymour  come  up  the  stairs 
to  welcome  the  traveler  to  Harpoot.  We  were  there 
in  a  tent  together  that  night,  and  the  next  day  traveled 
side  by  side  on  horseback  to  the  city,  the  people  com¬ 
ing  out  to  greet  us  on  the  road,  according  to  Oriental 
custom. 

Harriet  Seymour  and  I  lived  together  more  years 
than  any  two  single  ladies  in  Turkey,  save  those  who 
were  sisters.  We  traveled  over  more  area  and  for 
more  days,  probably,  than  any  two  women  in  Turkey 
We  prayed  together  every  day  and  received  many 
blessed  answers  to  prayer.  As  we  rode  side  by  side 
on  horseback  on  our  tours  we  were  much  in  prayer, 
and  I  often  heard  the  little  whispering  in  front  of  me, 
as  Harriet  Seymour  rode  ahead,  which  made  me  feel 
sure  that  she  was  communing  with  Christ. 

We  lived  in  the  families  of  married  missionaries, 
and  the  ties  between  us  were  stronger  than  those  of 
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mere  relationship.  Their  children  became  nephews 
and  nieces.  Harriet  Seymour’s  sisters  called  her 
“Sister  of  Charity,”  but  our  missionary  circle  called 
her  “Saint  Harriet.”  No  one  would  have  thought 
of  giving  me  that  title  unless  it  were  qualified  by 
“militant  ” 

I  reached  Harpoot  after  Harriet  Seymour  had 
learned  much  of  the  language  and  had  had  much 
experience  in  the  work.  It  was  pioneer  work  that  we 
were  doing  in  those  days.  In  Harpoot  itself  there 
were  few  houses  that  had  glass  windows ;  the  street 
doors  were  very  small,  so  as  to  prevent  travelers  from 
forcibly  entering  and  requiring  hospitality  for  the 
night.  I  remember  when  I  was  preparing  to  go  to 
Turkey  my  father  used  to  say  to  me,  “Caro,  be  care¬ 
ful  ;  don’t  have  too  many  furbelows  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  the  natives.”  But  those  days  have  long 
since  passed  away.  Of  course  my  first  effort  was  to 
learn  the  language,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  learn 
it  as  perfectly  as  any  missionary  could.  I  devoted 
much  time  to  study,  teaching  while  I  studied,  so  as 
to  put  into  practice  what  I  learned.  I  also  translated 
a  great  deal,  and  enjoyed  the  language  very  much. 

In  those  days  we  had  our  school  session  in  the 
summer  and  toured  in  the  winter,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  the  men  and  women  would  be  at  home 
during  the  winter,  while  in  summer  they  would  be  out 
in  the  fields.  These  tours  were  a  perfect  delight  to 
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us.  They  took  us  away  from  the  monotony  of  school 
routine  and  introduced  us  into  the  homes  of  our  pupils. 
Besides  this,  I  loved  a  horse  more  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world,  and  used  to  say  that  wherever 
my  horse  could  go  I  could  go  on  his  back.  Up  the 
steeps  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  we  climbed,  rode 
down  through  rocky  gorges  and  over  the  verdant 
plains,  sometimes  encountering  Kurdish  robbers.  We 
bore  many  dangers  and  trials  on  these  tours,  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  often  in  the  midst  of  a  large  family 
of  children,  the  children  crying  at  night  and  dis¬ 
turbing  us;  or  else  we  slept  in  stables,  where  roosters 
crowed,  the  donkeys  brayed,  and  the  oil  mill  was 
screwed  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  We  also 
ate  the  native  food  in  order  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible.  Later,  we  felt  that  we  must  carry  our  own 
food  and  bedsteads  and  everything  that  was  necessary 
for  comfort.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  not  all 
easy;  the  preparations  for  a  tour  were  very  wearing, 
and  oftentimes  we  have  sat  down  by  a  stream  of 
water  with  the  driest  bread  you  could  imagine,  which 
we  dipped  into  the  water  and  ate  for  lunch  with  a  raw 
onion  as  relish. 

Miss  Seymour  and  I  were  separated  for  two  notable 
years,  during  one  of  which  I  was  called  to  work  for 
the  women  of  Van,  where  I  had  new  and  blessed 
experiences,  while  she  continued  touring  in  the  Har- 
poot  field.  The  people  of  V an  were  not  used  to  the 
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sight  of  a  lady  traveling  around  on  horseback  for 
this  evangelistic  work,  and  one  day  as  I  passed  a 
Gregorian  church  the  sexton  looked  up  and  said,  “Is 
this  the  Female  Apostle?”  Another  year  I  spent  in 
Marsovan  as  the  head  of  the  Girls’  School  there,  and 
learned  to  love  the  missionaries,  the  school,  and  the 
people  of  that  city.  One  of  the  rich  experiences  in 
Marsovan  was  quite  aside  from  the  blessed  school 
work.  Cholera  broke  out  in  the  city  and  in  all  the 
region,  and  it  seemed  to  be  God’s  will  that  I  should 
go  to  the  houses  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Turks.  I 
took  with  me  medicine  and  rice,  and  told  them  how 
to  treat  themselves  in  case  of  illness.  I  read  the 
Testament  to  the  afflicted  and  sick,  and  prayed  for 
them,  that  comfort,  cheer,  and  courage  might  come 
and  the  Way  of  Life  might  be  revealed.  It  was  a 
solemn,  holy  time. 

For  ten  years  Miss  Seymour  and  I  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Girls’  School  in  fiarpoot,  long  before  it 
was  a  college.  We  saw  our  pupils  graduate,  marry, 
and  have  children,  and  have  lived  to  see  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children.  Our  old  pupils  called  us  “Mother" 
for  many  years,  and  their  children  called  us  “Grand¬ 
mother.”  We  dearly  loved  the  school,  and  only  left 
it  when  younger  ladies  came  out.  It  seemed  more 
suitable  that  those  who  had  had  some  experience 
should  do  the  touring.  But  the  joy  of  meeting  our 
old  scholars  in  their  homes  and  watching  their  work, 
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and  the  blessing  of  teaching  and  preaching  the  gospel 
in  different  places  was  very  great.  Then  as  we  went 
year  after  year  to  the  same  places,  with  our  Bibles  in 
our  hands,  we  gained  new  interest  in  individuals,  and 
they  in  turn  learned  to  give  us  their  confidence.  At 
first,  when  we  devoted  our  whole  time  to  touring  work, 
people  looked  a  little  askance  at  us.  But  as  the  years 
went  on  they  gave  us  the  greatest  respect,  so  that  we 
went  to  places  many  times  without  our  brother  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  did  the  same  work  that  they  would  have 
done.  But  what  we  owe  to  these  brother  missionaries, 
their  preaching  and  moral  support,  cannot  be  told. 

Oftentimes  there  were  deep  snowdrifts  to  go 
through.  Once  we  went  over  from  one  little  village 
to  another  when  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  our  horses 
had  to  jump  through  the  drifts  all  the  way.  At  another 
time  I  was  traveling  with  Dr.  Barnum  in  the  intensely 
cold  weather  and  my  horse  fell  in  a  snowdrift,  and 
Dr.  Barnum  had  to  pull  me  backward  off  the  horse’s 
tail  in  order  to  get  the  horse  out  of  the  drift.  Once 
when  we  were  traveling  to  the  town  of  Chemishgezek, 
suddenly  something  caused  us  to  turn  around,  and 
there  was  our  dear  Harriet  Seymour  and  her  horse 
plunged  into  a  little  stream.  There  was  but  a  narrow 
bridge  of  a  single  board  over  the  stream,  and  her 
horse  had  slipped  and  fallen,  and  nothing  but  her  ele¬ 
gant  touring  hat  was  visible  above  the  water  ! 

Dear  Miss  Seymour  was  ever  ready  to  comfort, 
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entertain,  and  sympathize  with  the  one  woman  who 
would  come  with  her  knitting  to  sit  an  hour  with  us. 
I  was  more  impatient  of  this  task,  and  more  willing  to 
take  the  meetings,  from  which  she  shrank.  But  her 
loving  heart  won  these  poor,  simple  women,  who 
seemed  to  need  so  much  of  her  tender  help  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  was  seated  in  a  village  church  one  day, 
about  ready  to  begin  the  meeting,  when,  turning  to 
Miss  Seymour,  seated  on  the  floor,  I  saw  that  she  was 
convulsed  with  laughter.  “What  are  you  laughing 
at?”  I  asked  in  English  (which  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  by  any  one  there),  being  rather  shocked  that 
good  Miss  Seymour  should  behave  so  in  the  sanctuary. 
“Why,”  she  said,  “you  look  so  comical.”  And  then 
I  realized  that,  in  my  peculiar  touring  rig,  seated  in 
an  immense,  rough,  unpainted  chair,  very  high  from 
the  floor,  I  must  have  cut  a  queer  figure.  But  the 
rest  of  the  room  was  in  keeping:  rough,  unpainted 
pulpit,  rough  mud  floor  and  walls,  and  dirty  mat¬ 
ting  on  the  floor.  The  women  were  seated  a  la  Turque 
before  me,  dressed  in  the  peasant  costume  of  the  East, 
with  babies  of  every  description. 

One  evening  in  a  stable  with  Harriet  Seymour  I 
well  remember.  It  was  in  the  little  village  of  Aghunt- 
sik.  We  had  been  paddling  around  in  the  mud  all  day 
and  had  eaten  our  humble  supper  in  our  stable  room 
when  the  people  began  to  gather  about  us,  men,  women, 
and  children.  In  the  big  fireplace  of  this  room,  right 
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in  the  stable,  was  a  fire  of  manure  fuel,  for  it  was 
bitter  cold.  To  this  day  I  can  see  those  faces  looking 
up  at  us,  and  what  should  we  do  with  them  that 
evening?  We  often  asked  God’s  guidance  that  such 
evenings  might  be  spent  profitably,  and  that  evening 
I  translated  “Jessica’s  First  Prayer”  from  the  English 
into  the  Armenian  for  the  people.  With  what  interest 
they  listened!  We  have  had  many  such  gatherings 
which  have  been  most  profitable,  in  some  of  which  we 
have  talked  over  portions  of  Scripture,  or  the  subjects 
of  temperance,  church  work,  and  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  One  of  our  great  joys  was  at  times  of  re¬ 
vival,  times  in  which  all  day  long  we  went  from  house 
to  house,  and  in  every  house  there  was  virtually  a 
meeting,  and  in  the  evening  the  people  gathered  in  our 
room  to  talk  and  sing  and  pray.  We  were  accustomed 
to  have  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  even  a  hundred 
and  fifty  women  at  our  meetings.  We  formed  tem¬ 
perance  societies  and  women’s  benevolent  societies  and 
orphanages. 

During  one  of  our  visits  at  a  village  on  the  plain 
near  the  Euphrates  there  was  a  terrific  rain  storm. 
The  snows  on  the  Taurus  Mountains  had  begun  to 
melt,  and  the  floods  came  down  to  the  plain.  The 
Euphrates  River  rose  high.  These  floods  came  tear¬ 
ing  down  to  our  village,  and  all  that  night  we  had 
no  sleep,  but  watched  the  waters  as  they  increased  in 
depth  and  hurried  down  to  the  river,  dashing  against 
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the  very  walls  of  our  house.  The  villagers  were  of 
course  in  terror  but  God  kept  us.  In  dangers  like 
these  and  in  the  massacres  you  may  well  believe  that 
our  hearts  were  often  sorely  wounded  for  the  fears 
and  difficulties  and  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  people 
about  us.  We  could  only  bear  it  as  day  by  day  we 
again  and  again  cast  the  burden  on  the  Lord. 

The  most  memorable  journey  that  we  ever  had 
together  was  one  taken  in  the  fall  just  before  the 
massacres  occurred,  in  1895.  We  visited  two  large 
cities  and  one  village.  Dangers  threatened  the  city 
of  Egin  while  we  were  there,  and  the  people  urged 
us  to  stay,  but  their  fears  and  terrors  were  pitiful  to 
behold,  so  we  traveled  on,  after  our  work  was  done 
to  the  village  of  Shepig.  There,  before  we  dismounted, 
I  made  inquiries  of  the  pastor  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
place.  “It  is  perfectly  safe/’  he  said.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  pitilessly  massacred  as  he  lied  the  village.  We 
finished  our  work  in  the  city  of  Arabkir,  the  next 
place  we  visited,  though  dangers  on  every  hand  were 
thickening.  Finally  one  day,  when  we  had  labored  in 
vain  to  persuade  our  Protestant  brethren  to  open  their 
shops  at  the  request,  of  the  mayor,  who  declared  there 
was  no  danger,  we  asked  for  a  Kurdish  muleteer  to 
take  our  baggage  to  Harpoot.  We  had  applied  again 
and  again,  through  others,  for  a  Zaptieh  (a  mounted 
guard)  to  go  with  us,  and  had  been  refused.  The 
Kurdish  muleteer  was  found,  and  the  next  morning 
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in  person  we  went  to  the  mayor  for  a  Zaptieh.  He 
received  us  with  great  courtesy,  and  after  some  par¬ 
leying  promised  us  a  footman.  But  when  we  were 
ready  to  mount,  there  was  a  horseman  as  well  as  a 
footman  waiting  for  us  in  the  street. 

It  was  a  glorious  fall  day  as  we  rode  out  of  the 
city.  We  had  committed  ourselves  to  the  Lord.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  gone  far,  we  saw  a  robber  vanishing 
behind  a  huge  rock.  A  couple  of  hours  later  seven 
Kurds  armed  to  the  teeth  came  over  the  hills.  To 
this  day  I  remember  their  gay  step  and  joyous  faces, 
so  certain  were  they  that  we  were  their  prey.  “Let  us 
ride  past,”  I  said  to  Miss  Seymour,  “as  if  nothing 
were  happening,  and  let  Hallil  take  care  of  them.” 
There  was  a  quiet  parley  behind  us  as  we  rode  along, 
and  finally  Hallil  joined  us  and  we  were  safe  for  that 
time.  But  a  few  hours  later  we  saw  in  the  distance 
about  twenty  armed  men  waiting  for  us.  They  came 
down  from  the  mountains  and  sat  by  the  roadside. 
Again  we  passed  on  quietly  as  before.  Hallil  said  that 
one  of  them  fancied  my  horse  and  wished  to  shoot  me 
and  take  it !  Years  after  I  asked  Hallil  what  he  said 
to  the  men  to  persuade  them  to  let  us  go  free.  “Did 
you  tell  them  that  we  were  under  the  special  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sultan,  and  were  very  big  people?”  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “I  did.”  That  night  we  spent  in  a  lonely 
khan  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Our  Zap¬ 
tieh  kept  watch  one-half  of  the  night  and  our  servant 


the  other  half,  while,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  slept 
as  if  in  our  home.  The  next  day  Arabkir,  the  city 
we  had  left,  was  in  flames,  and  people  were  dying  on 
every  hand.  W e  entered  the  town  of  Maden,  but 
found  the  people  in  fear.  We  said,  “It  is  no  place 
for  us  to  stay  *  here.”  I  persuaded  Hallil  with  a  gold 
piece  to  go  on  with  us  to  Harpoot.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  little  bridle  path  which 
would  have  taken  us  to  a  Christian  village  for  the 
night.  Miss  Seymour  and  I  pondered  as  to  whether 
we  should  turn  there  or  go  on  to  Kurdish  villages. 
We  decided  to  ask  Hallil.  He  took  us  to  the  Kurdish 
villages.  That  night  the  Christian  village  was  looted 
and  the  people  fled  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains. 
The  next  morning  Maden,  which  we  had  left  the  day 
before,  was  being  plundered  and  burned,  but  we  had 
escaped.  We  entered  Harpoot  that  day  with  grateful 
hearts  indeed,  and  Mrs.  Barnum,  as  she  embraced  us, 
said,  “It  is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.” 

This  was  Thursday,  and  the  next  Monday  we  were 
in  the  thick  of  the  massacres  at  Harpoot,  but,  thank 
God,  we  were  all  together.  Miss  Seymour  stayed  to 
the  last  minute  in  our  rooms  comforting  the  Armenian 
people  who  had  fled  there  for  protection,  while  I  was 
up  in  the  Girls’  School  trying,  with  Miss  Daniels,  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  poor  girls  who  saw  their 
villages  burning  on  the  plain.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
story  of  our  flight  or  the  long  time  shut  up  with  the 
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crowd  in  the  college  building.  Still  we  were  always 
thankful  that  we  were  together,  and  ready  to  begin 
our  work  again.  This  time  it  was  relief  work,  with 
pitiful  crowds  coming  to  us  every  day  for  a  pittance 
of  money,  food,  clothing,  everything  you  can  imagine, 
and  with  tales  of  most  awful  suffering.  Miss  Seymour 
was  not  able  to  go  out  after  this  for  touring,  but 
devoted  herself  to  relief  and  orphanage  work  in  Har- 
poot.  Each  day  I  was  busied  with  the  buying  of  cloth, 
wool,  cotton,  and  thread  for  the  making  up  of  gar¬ 
ments.  Miss  Seymour  had  these  cut  out  by  the  women 
and  dealt  them  out  to  those  who  wished  to  sew,  also 
giving  away  gingham,  bedding,  and  cloth  as  they  were 
needed.  We  had  prayers  with  them  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  and  through  the  day  met  many  men  and  women 
just  escaped  from  their  smoldering  homes  and  stripped 
of  almost  everything.  Thus  passed  the  winter  months 
until  March.  The  first  few  months  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  tour  on  account  of  dangers,  but  the  Red 
Cross  men  came  from  America,  and  my  first  trip  was 
taken  with  Dr.  Hubbell,  of  that  society,  back  to  the 
city  of  Arabkir  from  which  we  had  fled  only  a  few 
months  before.  Typhoid  fever  was  raging  there,  and 
the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  hopelessness  was  ex¬ 
treme.  We  gave  relief  in  the  form  of  clothes  and  bed¬ 
ding,  seeds  for  sowing,  agricultural  instruments,  medi¬ 
cines,  spinning  wheels,  and  looms.  What  busy,  busy 
days  !  The  people  seemed  to  look  upon  Dr.  Hubbell, 
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with  his  gentle,  loving,  sympathetic  spirit,  as  the  people 
of  Galilee  looked  and  watched  for  the  Lord  Jesus  as  he 
walked  among  them. 

I  was  permitted  to  journey  with  other  relief  parties 
from  city  to  city  and  village  to  village,  notably  to 
Malatia  and  Egin  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Eng¬ 
land;  to  Diarbekir  with  a  caravan  of  clothes  sent  from 
Lady  Somerset,  of  England.  How  the  people  took 
heart  as  they  saw  us  traveling  over  the  plain  and  the 
mountains  as  before !  They  looked  up  from  their 
work  in  the  fields  and  greeted  us  with  wonderful  cor¬ 
diality.  We  could  but  feel  that  they  were  cheered  by 
a  new  sense  of  safety.  Years  after,  I  was  spending 
the  night  in  a  small  village  in  the  Arabkir  field  when, 
as  the  sun  went  down,  I  heard  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  looked  up  to  my  host  with  a  glad  and 
grateful  countenance,  because  he  had  been  stripped  of 
everything  in  the  massacres  and  had  come  to  us  in 
despair.  “Whence  these  sheep  and  goats  in  so  short 
a  time?”  He  looked  at  me  gratefully  and  said,  “These 
are  your  sheep  and  goats.”  “Mine?”  I  said  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “you  gave  me  a  gold 
pound  to  get  something  I  needed,  and  I  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  I  could  always  remember  you  by,  and  so 
bought  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  and  these  are  the 
increase.” 

During  the  years  following  the  massacres  my 
opportunity  for  working  with  the  Turkish  men  and 
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women,  boys  and  girls,  was  yearly  increased,  until  it 
became  my  greatest  desire  at  every  place  to  reach  as 
many  of  the  Turkish  homes  as  possible.  I  read  the 
Testament  to  them  and  talked  and  prayed  just  as  I 
did  in  Christian  homes,  and  cases  of  interest  were 
many ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  working 
in  all  hearts.  Miss  Seymour  grew  deeply  interested  in 
these  cases,  and  began  to  pray  for  them  by  name,  as 
she  does  to  this  day,  in  her  home  in  America. 

It  is  the  time  and  place,  in  closing,  to  say  that  my 
beloved  Harriet  Seymour  was  like  mother  and  sister 
to  me  all  those  more  than  thirty  years.  Her  love, 
patience,  charity,  and  appreciativeness  were  unbounded. 

“Truly  a  friend  who  trod  the  path 
The  very  Friend  of  sinners  trod, 

And  one  alive  with  all  the  tender  love  of  God.” 

Perhaps  one  great  cause  for  the  love  and  harmony 
of  these  two  friends  for  all  these  long  years,  the  health 
and  strength  given,  and  the  many  doors  of  usefulness 
opened,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  behind  us  stood 
the  strong  churches  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York,  and  the  Congregational  churches  of  Fall  River, 
with  their  cheering  letters,  'their  generous  pecuniary 
aid,  and  their  prayers  of  faith.  To  them  and  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  we  offer  our  gratitude. 
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